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Reflections by the Editor 





WIDE RANGE OF SUBJECT-MATTER 


this 


is covered in the 


For 


production end of radio, there is an 


articles which appear in Issue those in 


terested in the 
interesting account of the experience of Lindenwood Col 
Martha May Boyer, who heads the Radio 


serves as faculty adviser to the College's 


lege, written by 
Department and 
station, KCLA 
Dr. | 
sents a brief summary of an extensive piece of research on 
the habits 


extent to which current r 


W. Ziebarth, of the University of Minnesota, pre 


toward radio of rural 
adio fare is accept 


listening and attitudes 
Phe 
ible to rural residents should be disquieting to all educators 
The the 


reasons for need 
to le 


residents 
needs to be done 
the 
the standards of taste 
Mrs 
present 


next research which concerns 


that acceptability and steps which 


taken to raise 


The article by Marjory VTavlor constitutes a strong 


condemnation of radio and television programs 


Some may feel that she presents too much of the negative 


side—that radio [and more recently television} have been 


responsible for many fine things. On the other hand she 


makes some excellent constructive suggestions in two areas 
She believes that elementary school children must be taught 


‘to. shield \nd 


gives specific directions concerning how this can be done 


then she 


| 
understanding.’ 


themselves with 
Finally, she suggests the types of material which could be 
fashioned into desirable radio programs for children. Thus 
she provides those who react violently to present programs 
with positive materials to showing radio 


use in station 


managers, network executives, and advertising agencies just 


what they could do to eliminate still maimtain 


criticism and 
large listening audiences 

Script writing is fundamental to radio. Fred Brewer, ot 
Ithaca College, thinks educational radio still suffers from 
His suggestions, contained in his article “The 
Thing,” should be helpful to all who are en 
writing or that tireld 
inclusive, the annual 
to be held in ¢ hicago \s 
this is being written the detailed program has not been an 


poor S¢ ripts 
Word's the 
gaged im. script 


This 


School 


aspire to entet 


month, December 12 to 14, 
Broadcast Conference ts 
nounced. However, the fourteenth annual meeting under the 
sponsorship of the Chicago public schools and their radio 
Council which operates FM Station \WBIEZ should be well 
worth the time and expense of those who live in the region 
tributary to Chicago 

today to 


answer would 


asked 
them, 
probably be the apathy of the majority cf teachers. It follows 


If the radio educators were to be nam 


the crucial problem which faces thei 
closely the findings in Walter Hebrink’s report which ap 
peared in the November issue. Of the 50 teachers he in 
terviewed, only © used radio in their schools. Of the remain 
41, 14 and 10 “lack of 


interest.’ Actually both categories are related. Teachers who 


ing gave “lack of information” 


grow—who keep up with new developments 
They 


They 


do not lack 
Furthermore, they do not lack 
are eager to improve their teaching because 
they desire to render more effective service to boys and girls. 

The writer wonders whether the situation differs markedly 
between the use of radio and T\ 


information find out 


interest 


and the use of other teach- 
maps, films, pictures, school journeys, museums, 
and the like-—-which earlier demonstrated their value. 

Phe teaching profession has the reputation for being con 


ing aids 


servative. Many of its members have fallen into ruts. They 
stopped growing years ago. They continue to inflict them 
selves on poor defenseless children because they are easier 
to retain than to retire. Perhaps such teachers should not 
have been allowed to enter the profession in the first place. 

education is one of the most important functions which 
society provides. And our society, if it is to perpetuate itselt 
as a democracy, must provide the best education that can 
he devised. To do anything less than that would be to make 


democracy unworkable and to wreck society itself as we 


know it today 

Many proposals have been made as to how radio could 
None 
Has the real problem been recognized ? Is 
the difficulty related to radio or even to the “approach” 


be made a universally used instrument im our schools 


has SUC ceeded 


of radio educators in their attempt to “sell” teachers on the 
benefits of the use of radio in the schools ? Not in the opinion 
of this writer 

\re those best titted to teach our boys and girls being 
selected for teacher-training courses? Are Boards of Edu 
cation choosing the best individuals to complete their teach 
ng stalts 

No parent wishes anything but the best in medical skill 
when his child becomes ill or for some other reason requires 
the services of a physician or surgeon. And he pays the 
Inll without complaint knowing that no cost is too great 
When his child’s life is at stake 

Why is it then that when it is proposed to increase taxes 
to pay teachers salaries comparable with their training and 
experience, many 


voters refuse to approve? As a conse 


quence many schools have had to take teachers who fail to 
meet high standards of ability, training, and experience be 
cause only those individuals could be secured for the salaries 
then Many 


mediocre teachers 


offered schools have large numbers of such 
Whose fault is it? What can be done? 
lLlow does this relate to the use of radio in the schools ? 

Phe 
which lies in the way of school radio use is the composition of 
the teaching staff 


writer ventures to suggest that the biggest obstacle 


Show him a live staff and he will find one 


enthusiastic about radio 


especially such important aspects 
as the development of appreciation and discrimination, The 
Better better 
TYLER 


remedy teacher selection and 


Iiditoy 


salaries ! 
Pracy F 
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Production Problems on a Campus Station* 





ADIO STILL IS one of the protes 
sional fields in the ivory tower 
where the pioneering spirit is 
Not 
trails, but 
he must do it with sound effects. There 


not only desirable—it 1s inevitable 


only must one blaze new 
are both compensations and disadvan 


tages 


\ll are acquainted with Judith C. 
Waller's book, Radio the Fifth Estate, 
and [| imagine most will remember that 
she her very 


opens practical section 


on the organization of a broadcasting 
station by saying that in radio, as in 
other areas, regardless of the size of 
the operation, form follows function 

that there is a similarity in the pattern 
by which all stations are set up. Our 
Lindenwood is no ex 


own station at 


ception to the rule 


This staff of 
eight—somewhat larger than last year 
\vailability 
the 


year we have a basic 
of personnel determined 
the 


close tie-in 


increase in’ membership of 


group. Since there is a 
hetween radio classes and the station, 
members of the basic staff are drawn 
from students who have proved them 
the level of 


pertormance 


selves, by their academic 
and by a period of ap 
prenticeship on the station, to be ready 
Four 
of our staff members are juniors. With 


for the responsibility entailed 
two exceptions all are enrolled in the 
At week 
ly staff meetings all station problems 


class in station management 


those concerning personnel, program 


ming, budgeting, and equipment—are 


discussed 

Programming on the college cam 
pus, as in the commercial field, deals 
with such imponderables as current 
fads and foibles, good taste, relation 
ships to current events, and unexplain 


able 


nor conscious imitation college pro 


whims. It is neither coincidence 
gramming follows commercial program 
ming rather closely. The college radio 
station need offer no apologies for this 
fact 


covered a 


[If the psychologists have dis 


more effective way of de 
termining public likes and dislikes | 


haven't heard about it. | 


HLlowever, it is in programming that 
the college station is presented with 
the opportunity to do an effective job of 


Edu- 


*An address presented at the Institute for 
cation by Radio, Columbus, Ohio, May 6, 1950 


pioneering. Here is a field in which stu 
dent managers and program directors 
can experiment with new ideas and new 
techniques, and test them by the reliable 
method of trial and error. Just as col 
lege newspapers have blazed new trails 
in typography and makeup, I believe 
college radio stations can pioneer in 
radio programming. Quite properly, 
then, in the weekly staff meeting, pro 
gramming 


and receives a 


reasonable portion of time 


demands 


\lso at the weekly staff meeting, de 
tails of production for the ensuing week 
must be worked out. One person is 
assigned to the station for production 
for each evening the station is on the 
air. These people are rotated and are 
drawn from the staff plus the class in 
radio production. Here we encounter a 
problem that is ever present and irritat 
ing but not insoluble. Assignments of 
producers and announcers must be ad 
justed other demands 
made upon the students’ time, This is 
not Station personnel 


should and do take part in other activi 


according to 


too difficult. 


ties on calendar 
\djustments can 
much hub-bub 
\s SOOT as the \ eek’s schedule Is posted 


their social 


sometimes interferes 


canipus, 


be made without too 
in all the dorms, announcers and _ pro 
ducers who cannot possibly meet the 
schedule contact the station manager at 


once 
Another difficulty for which we have 


that 
the local setup 


discovered no ready solution is 


student announcers in 
are drawn from the radio beginners 
Outside of those who are in the class 
in announcing some are not in any sense 
\ VOICE from the 


listener’s standpoint, is a handicap. But 


This, we know 
it does encourage beginners to continue 
their We write off at 
this point, too, the possibility of girls 


radio courses 
securing posts as announcers on com 
mercial stations so that we do not feel 
that we have “slick” 


must necessarily 


announcers. Rather we emphasize in 
tilligent communicativeness in diction 
usually \inerican 


defined as General 


Because the announcers are begin 
ners, the production director builds the 
daily board and keeps the log. This, I 
believe, is ‘contrary to practice mm most 


commercial stations 


In the area of programming we find | 


that out of a weekly 
hours 


schedule of ten 
minutes of 
broadcast time we have five hours and 


forty minutes of 


and twenty-five 
This is 
exclusive of the platter shows [of which 
we have tive weekly | and of two shows, 
one ot 


live shows. 


semi-classical and the other of 

music. Currently we are 
with members with the skills 
to turn out usable continuity with reg- 
ularity, and comfortably in advance of 
dead lines. There will come a year no 


shall 


classical 


blessed 


doubt, when we 
tunate 


not be so for 


We have dropped our audience par 
ticipation and quiz shows. Reason: we 
almost literally had to hi-jack students 
in order to 
students 
their 


audience 
their 


recruit an 
listen to 
but there is no novelty 
about the station, and they do not visit 
it unless they are on the air. They will 
participate in a panel discussion 
come down for an audience show 


Our 
will radio in 


rooms, 


yes; 
NO. 
even when the local drug store pre 
sented really beautiful prizes from 
special sundaes to leg make-up, we still 
had to go out and drag them in. About 
that time we decided to take the quiz 
shows off the air. | presume what hay 
pened may have been all of a patte 
with national trends. 


Some of have surviy 


four semesters and are still flourishi ig 


our shows 
Let’s Talk It Over, a discussion pro 
gram featuring student visitors from 
other campuses, is one of our ok est 
shows, and although it is on the air 
Friday night, it still holds, according 
to our last poll, a respectable number 
of listeners. This year we have “‘tall.ed 
over” “Euthanasia,” “the Bra 
Plan,” “The Taft-Hartley Act,” “| ed- 
eral Aid to Schools,” “Point Four,” 
and there were stormy sessions in ° 


1On 


hich 
young Republicans and young i. no 
crats aired their The show is 
moderated by the head of the local his 
tory department who, I suspec 


views. 


ujoys 
doing it very much. 


Since the station does not have a 
teletype, handling of news has not been 
managed too easily. Recently we have 
attempted an experiment which has 
been of insufficient duration to evaluate. 
It seems to be functioning acceptably 
Students from the current 


events have taken over the news. They 


class in 
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come to the station for briefing on script 
preparation and general studio pro- 
cedure. They submit copies of their con 
tinuity for class credit. They may or 
may not read their own script. Some 
of these girls, it is hoped, will continue 
their contacts with the station next 
year. 

This year Linda's Lane after almost 
a year of being talked about has hit 
the air waves. It is the station’s only 
half-hour show—in fact, it is the only 
variety show. It follows the formula of 
a “straight” 
dent 


in this case a typical stu- 
plus other campus stereotypes 

a brain, a dumbell, and a professor. | 
refrain from describing the professor 
for fear of making some of my audience 
acutely uncomfortable. [I can only say 
that the hasn’t im 
proved over the model we kicked about 
as students. | 


current concept 


Weekly, this team explores a timely 
subject more often 
general. They have talked about grades, 
{but naturally], the new lake which 
has lent itself admirably to the purpose, 
the half century, 
state of the 


sometimes local 


flying saucers, the 


union, and many others 
Sometimes the satire is quite good 
Production, and the music 
| furnished by a piano player, trio, and 
soloist| are handled by three different 
people. 


writing, 


this show and_ for 


\" - 
2 Ours, as 


Rehearsals for 
Dramatically well as tran- 
scribing sessions, are difficult to sched 
ule since our large studio is sometimes 
in use for choir and orchestra rehear 
sals. Sometimes rehearsal 
carried on up to, and occasionally 
through, the dinner hour. That’s one of 


has to he 


the times one might wish himself in a 
snug field like math or Greek my 
thology. We may be the only station to 
this difficulty. We 
are mildly campaigning for a home of 


encounter tvpe of 
our own in a quonset used for faculty 
housing during the war and soon to be 
abandoned, 


Lest you receive the impression that 
programming presents no problem on 
KCLC, [ must tell you that 
our that have been on 
are not kept on the board 
without difficulty. Dramatically Yours 
our half hour dramatic 
fails to 
alternate 


a few of 
shows——some 


the longest 
show, some 
the deadline. We 
producers on Dramatically 
Yours, making one student responsible 
for a 


times meet 


segment of about six shows 


When she fails to come up with a show 


she attributes her failure to a variety 
of causes. Formerly she had difficulty 
getting a script. That alibi is less valid 
now since we have accumulated a back- 
log of material from a 
There is 


number of 


sources. almost 


always a 
our 
exchange with 
Station KMOX 
has made a few available to us; Union 
Electric’s Land We Live In has fur- 
nished several; and more recently Mr 
Hansen’s project in IBS has helped 
to relieve the constant pressure of what 
to give on Dramatically Yours. Often 


dramatic available from 


We 


neighboring schools ; 


script 


writing classes. 


enough what is going on on campus in 
terferes with scheduling rehearsals for 
the show 
that it makes the air sometimes with 
not more than an hour’s rehearsal. If 
all the cast are “old hands” that can be 
done. It is not desirable by any means 


I confess with embarrassment 


I need not tell this group of the 
transcribed availabilities which one can 
have on hand to throw on in an emer- 
gency—the Army and Navy 
good public service records [some done 


shows, 


by top notch professionals], the cancer 
transcriptions, those released by the 
Citizens Committee for Displaced Per 
sons, the French Broadcasting Com- 
pany, the U. S. Public Health Service, 
and many others 

\ workshop is maintained for stu 
dents not enrolled in radio classes. It 
student staff member 
Because it is entirely voluntary in char- 


is headed by a 


acter and the student in charge has too 
little time for adequate planning it does 
not function with consistency. We be 


lieve it should. Rather than give it up 
we shall try 


next term to analyze its 
difficulties and make it productive 

Largely from the foregoing account 
of our programming certain conclu 
sions may be drawn 


One is the obvious problem of the 
size and character of our student body. 
Since ours is a limited enrollment we 
must rely on the same thirtv to forty 
girls. This means a larger opportunity 
for the group, but it limits us to avail 
able talent and sometimes places a fairly 
heavy burden upon a few students. As 
you know Lindenwood is a woman's 
college. What one has to say on a radio 
station requires. at male 
\lpha Epsilon Rho helps in that 
respect by drawing in a few radio en- 
thusiasts as honorary members. We can 
get along well without men except for 


least a few 
voices 


the dramatic shows. | Did you ever try 


to explore script availabilities for stories 
without men?]| It has been suggested 
that we write a series of soap operas 
in which men are only discussed and are 
not heard. That may be possible. Any- 
way, next year we'll try it. 

The outsider viewing our problem 
thinks at once of the difficulty we have 
with equipment. As a matter of fact, 
the girls have made satisfactory engi- 
neers. A number of them do recording 
of broadcast quality. True enough, we 
are helpless in case of a breakdown but 
we have an electronics man on call and 
we have to call him with pleasant in- 
frequency. We need some replacements 
at the moment—lighter play back arms, 
three remote inputs, a wire to the new 
dorm. This week work is being done to 
make possible rehearsal monitoring 
facilities while we are on the air. 

Our major problem is not in the 
area of programming [or engineering | 
but, T suspect, rather in the area of sta- 
tion relations. We still have to put 
across to other departments radio's 
ability to tell everybody's story—the 
whole urgent field of making a campus 
understand that radio need not be 
necessarily vocational for a few people 
but might well be what it is really—a 
medium accurately expressive of all of 
the facets of living. 

What is my opinion about minimum 
standards? That is a hard term to de 
fine. As long as IBS continues to oper 
ate, minimum standards will have to 
be the best that can be achieved within 
the framework of the local setup. The 
difficulty is to hold to that. It brings 
us ultimately to the illusive spirit of 
the group-—the x quality compounded 
of interest, tolerance, and respect for 
the work one is doing and the people 
one is doing it with. 

Jack on our home campuses these 
days we have been in Columbus, prob 
ably no records for originality or pre 
cision of production have been broken, 
but most of us are reasonably sure 
that when our stations signed off the 
air last night and the engineer turned 
off the master switch and the director 
filed the last script and put away the 
last record and laid the night’s log in 
the file basket it marked the end of the 
best broadcast your station could do 
at the moment and under the circum 
stances prevailing at that time 
Martua May Boyer, head, Radio De 
partment, College, St 
Charles, 


Lindenwood 
Missouri 
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Rural Listening Habits and Attitudes* 





this study 
limited 


four 


r WAS 
to 


rik PURPOSE ot 


determine, for a rural 
the 


an independent commercial sta 


area served by major net 
works 
non-commercial, 


to what 


tion, and a non 


network station, extent pro 


gram services conform. to vailing 


the 


the 


pre 


tastes and values, to 


the 
the 


Investigate 
residents of 
attitudes to 


listening habits of 


area, and to tucdy 


ward radio 


The 


mined 


area to studied deter 
the 


depe ndent criteria 


Was 
by application of four in 


circumscription by 


i composite .5 millivolt contour line a 


measured by precise engineering instru 
ments, inclusion in an area in which 
the mail response ratio ts equal to that 
of counties within the measured .5 milli 
inclusion im a 


the 


volt contour, primary 


area measured by Broadcast 


Measurement Bureau, and inclusion ti 


} 
a primary area measured by a practical 


listening test with portable communica 
tions equipment 

\ stratified 
farm 


sample of 1,000) rural 


and residents 


by 


non-larm Was 


studied means of personal inter 


views. A validated questionnaire which 


had been subjected to pre-test analysis 
was used, and the interviews were con 
cluected selected 


by and by the author 


by carefully teachers, 


county agents, 
established 
the 


the 
the evaluation of 
this 


\mong criteria for 


social institution 
these Is 


physical coverage adequate so that pro 


studied it research are 


gram service, regardless of its merits, 


\re 


varied to provide fare 


will be available sufh 
the 
groups in the population they 


presumably 


programs 


ciently lor 


MMApOr 


serve? Do such programs 


meet the artistic and aesthetic standards 


agreed upon by experts? Do programs 


conform to the needs, tastes, and values 


which prevail in the communities to be 


served? It there a genuine and roughly 


measurable trend toward improvement 


in the program structure—improve 


ment based upon the assumption that 


radio is not only responsible for follow 


ership of majority tastes, but ts respon 
sible for leadership in the development 
of better taste 


This study was concerned with the 


*A summary of an investigation of the listening 
habits and the attitudes toward j 
residents of a 


radio ral 


composite service area 


second and fourth of these questions, 


both of which were answered with 


for a limited 
rea eliminating the physical 


some degree of specificity 
service 
factor involved in criterion number one 

Phe 
in general terms, that there is provided 
the 


results of the investigation show, 


for limited area studied, sufficiently 


varied hare 


nized 


to meet most of the recog 
least 
that 


rural non-tarm groups. Criti 


needs of at two groups in 
the population ot 


and 


area, the rural 


farm 
cisms of the available service do emerge, 
but for the most part satisfaction with 
and approval of current services pre 
dominate. It was also apparent, how 


ever, although the data do not reveal 


this so clearly a 
noted by the 


extent 


factor do subjective 


reactions author, that to 

tated 

the 
the 


might influence 


Sede 


satisfactions with 


current fare wide 


lis 


program 


result of the 
the 


were 


spread failure on part of 
tener that he 
his ce 
and the more important factor 


of uneritical orientation t 


pattern 1! sires were mace 


known 


current pro 


ack of 


gram offerings resulting from 
experience with program tare ot other 
kinds. There 

the listenet 


liked, but to accept what is 


ippears t he a tendeney 


for only 


not to vet what IS 


provided 


Of the social institutions appraised in 
the 
ranked as doing a better job in its area 


Phree 


ranked 


general terms, on church wi 


of activity than was radio times 


as Tansy 


Interviewees radio 


favorably as ranked it unfavorably, 


and somewhat more women than men 
Farm people tend to be 
favorable in 


do 


farm sample reports even 


ranked it 


slightly more their re 
than 


the 


ictions rural non-farm resi 
dents : 
more tavorably on farm programs than 
mn radio in general, and with these 
farm programs men find more satisfac 


tion than do women 


\ll the institutions appraised tend 
he subjected to more rigorous criti 
scrutiny educational 
Vhis holds for the 


to tarm 


status m 


creases 


reaction of 


farm residents programs as 


general, and among 


well as to radio in 
farm residents those of high education 
al status tend to depend less upon radio 
for farm miormation than do those of 


relatively low educational status 
\ startlingly high 


ownership was revealed, with 94.1 pet 


percentage ot set 


cont 


of the rural population reporting 
ets in working order 

During the day women provide the 
greatest numbers of listeners, with 
farm and non-farm women being some 
what similar in extent of listening 
the the 


middle educational groups provide the 


\mong non-farm residents 


greatest numbers of “heavy” listeners, 
while among the farm population those 
vith the 


heavy” listeners 


college educations provide 
greatest percentage ot” 
Contrary to popular 


assumption, 
those who attend the movies most fre 
quently tend to listen to the radio more 
than do those who are non-attenders, o1 
infrequent attenders. There is a strik 
high 


of listening among the 


ingly comparative concentration 
young adults im 
with those under 40 listen 
the 


Similarly, 


the sample, 
ing much than those 


more over 


those 


at which “life begins.’ 


who read magazines with some 


regularity 


ly 
11 


are more apt to be “heavy” 


teners than are those who are non 


readers 

Phe contrasts between listening-time 
peaks are much sharper when men are 
compared with women, than when 
farm residents are compared with rural 
the 


standing differences is the sharp increase 


non-farm residents. Among out 
in availability of men during the meal 
periods, times during which women do 
not listen in such great numbers, pre 
sumably because of their meal-time re 


sponsibilities 
Radio would be missed about equally 


by men and women and by farm and 


non-farm residents, but those who are 


“heavy” listeners are much more apt 


to miss it “a great deal” than are those 
who listen less 


\pproximately half the sample ap 
pears to be perfectly satisfied with the 
ind kinds of available 


number pro 


grams, not suggesting that more pro 
grams of anv kind be aired. Those who 
helieve radio’s general contribution to 
be unimportant are most apt to suggest 
but 


striking agreement concerning the kind 


program additions, there is no 


of programs desired 
Only about one-third of the sample 
at times 


reported not listening as a 


result of dissatisfaction with program 
fare, but two-thirds say that they some 


times have their radios turned off when 
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they are not “busy,” and could, there 


tore, for such 
non-listening vary, but those most com 


be listening. Reasons 
monly reported were feelings of weari 


ness, desire to with others, and 


desire to read without being disturbed 


Visit 


he latter was reported most frequently 


by those over forty, that 


suggesting 
younget people feel radio to be less 
“disturbing.” 

News broadcasts emerge as the most 
hked program type among all groups 
studied, Other program preferences fol 
low, to some extent, expected patterns 
Farm men like informational farm pro 
grams and market reports, listeners ot 
high educational status are more apt 
to like serious music than are those ot 


lower educational status, who im tur 


ire more likely to prefer old time fid 


llers. Women and farm residents like 


religious programs more than do men 


ind non-farm residents. Those under 


forty like dance music, and those over 


old fiddlers and 
hymns, while quiz and general enter 


forty preter tine 
tamment programs tend to rate fairly 
high with all groups. Classical music, 
liked by 


better liked by those of high educational 


relatively few interviewees, ts 


status 
lhe 


is gh on the dislike list 


much discussed daytime serial 
rural 
pe ople regardless Ot sex, age, education 
It leads the “dis 


liked” programs, with more than one 


for 
al status, or residence 
fourth of the total sample disliking it 


{It 


is also one of the well-liked program 


should be noted, however, that it 


types, especially among women. | 
Somewhat surprising critics 
of radio will be the finding that classical 


music is high on the dislike list for all 


to many 


groups, being relatively high even for 
those of high educational status, despite 
the fact that it is better liked by 
{ high educational status 


those 


\Vomen tend to dislike sports broad 


casts, old people dislike dance music, 
non-farm people dishke farm markets, 
but news is disliked by almost no one 

\n analysis of the data shows that 
more than three times as many men 
tions were made of programs liked as 


disliked 


reason or combination of reasons, cut 


of programs For whatever 
rent radio fare appears to be acceptable 
to most rural listeners 

rela 
the 
will leave the 
reader with an incomplete picture of 
the Without the 
response-tables which were a part of 
the 
trends 


Because of the great mass of 
tively data 
study, a brief summary 


discreet involved in 


findings extensive 
research, only 

reported. The accept 
ability of current radio fare to the rural 
population studied is patent; the imphi 
cations of that acceptability need fur 
ther study EK. W. Zienarru 
man, Department of Speech, University 


original general 


can be 


chai 


of Minnesota 





Our Children Are Our Future* 





ADLO AND TELEVISION have become 
a problem in our society. Our 
presence here acknowledges that 
medium of 
but aided 
by the apathy of the public it has not 
the 
surate with privilege.” 


fact. “Radio is an educative 


immense power and scope, 


accepted responsibility commen 


Podav's pro 
grams are aptly described by Gibbony 
as a “withering barrage of propaganda 


a flood 


Mass ol 


political, economic, and social, 
ot verbose clap-trap, a great 
uninspired music, of cheap melodrama, 
of meaningless quizzes and dull speal 
To distinguish the the 
. the from 


requires 


ers.” artists, 


lasting, the aesthetic renuine 


‘ 
s 


among these training, even 


for an adult 


We are apathetic or detached, but 


radio and television tind our children 


trom 


aud 


four to fourteen a voracious 
ience who listen for countless hours 
often exceeding the time spent in school, 
wasting precious hours, the only time 
they have to get a foundation tor happy 
They—the to fill 


his huge appetite with the easiest pos 


living sponsors—try 
sible meat, the chase and the kill, some 
times a half-dozen of each in one story 
and Punish 


it Ohio 


Howard Rowland’s ¢ 
ment on the clu 


rine 


a study made 


f the South 
Radio 


*An address presented at a meeting « 
California Assoc f Better 
Pe'evision 4 


ern and 


January 23 


State | that 
serials make up 96.1 per cent of chil 
The 


no Way 


niversity, shows crime 


dren’s radio listening situations 
in these dramas in represent 
real life either by displaying the type 
of man who kills or the kinds of violence 
that 
typed plot with its super-hero, usually 
the the 
children used to wisecrack, “as useless 


occur. Each has a dulling stereo 


acting outside law [some of 
as the sheritf on the Long Ranger pro 
gram” |. Always the chase and the cap 
ture, never prosecution, punishment or 
eform. Motivation in behavior is com 
pletely neglected or distorted, the bad 
are bad, All of the 


cowboy tales of crime, and 
the 


the go ul are eood 
shows are 


In no way express life of the ranch 


Their fundamental pattern ts the dis 


tortion of truth 


In Rowland’s study of children men 


tioned before, severe addictions to crime 


programs was found in 57 per cent of 
the cases. The average child hears 
fand 9 PLM 


on television | 


radio 
crime between fand now 
Most 
think 
dream 


kid 


Iwo results from Rowland’s 


he also sees it 


children said) they 
the 


about killings, 


continue ti 
bed, they 
and have 


about horror in 
lears ot 
3 | ippmgs 


tudy state 


pronounced 


First, Nervo 


none the 


Ishess as 
} 


vidicts than among the non-addicts 


in the form of ties and twitches, pallor, sleep 
ing disturbances, eating fears, 
and nail biting 


disturbances, 


Second, Elimination of movie 
crime 


horrors and 
was found in homes of high 
child training, regardless of 
economic position, or educational 
background 


radio 
standards of 
social or 


\pologists for crime dramas main 
tain that the 
kind of emotional escape or release that 
is afforded by 


children are in need of 
fantastic and overdrawn 
heroes. They make the mistake of view 
childhood aggression as inborn 


rather than 


ing 
as a result of frustrations 
child by his 


This vicarious experience, 


imposed upon the en 
vironment 
through identification, is supposed to 
his but 


doses, besides jading the taste may con 


resolve AYYTESSIVENEeSS, over 
tribute to the frustrations which bring 
about aggressive behavior. Radio crime 
addicts 
SOM tally 


are not usually well-adjusted 


and each In hav lor 


the other 


agyravates 
These crime dramas are the 
tele 
to our children’s 


largest portion of radio’s and 


ision’s contribution 
culture 

Hlow does this add up to the basic 
aims of our culture as expressed by the 
church, the home, and the school ? 

The expressed aim of the churches 
is the salvation of the human soul and 
a striving for a belief in the fatherhood 
of God which expresses itself in greater 
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service for our brother man. Are these 
wooden boxes in our homes being made 
to serve that aim? The children hear 
little of human understanding and serv- 
ice from our shiny model. Many 
churches have a large radio budget 
Couldn't some of it be used to delight 
our children in a character-building, 
religious-sort-of-way ? Our nation’s sur- 
vival depends on peace, brought about 
only by loving one another, yet, led 
by the imaginary “shootum-up” cow 
boys of radio and screen, we put from 
three to five guns into the hands of 
every little child in the country 


The aim of the home is to rear the 
child to be self-reliant, to put him on 
his own physically, 
emotionally. Usually 
radio's only contribution is to strain the 
budget for children’s imagined needs 
provoked by advertising. Children can 
be taught about life in an exciting man 
ner by well-written stories and material 
taken from the field of chil 
dren’s literature. Writers of this kind 
are available and need jobs, too. Radio 
could promote real children’s clubs to 
help them develop socially instead of 
the artificial ones they work so hard at 
building. It could help them to learn 
useful skills and hobbies. Children in 
asked most often for 
stories of boys and girls their own age, 


feet financially, 


socially, and 


endless 


mv class have 


they are eager to learn by example 
They have said repeatedly, “We want 
more funny things to happen.” Crime 
stories could not begin to compete with 


a really funny child’s-level program 
Oh, what a blessing it would be for 


mother, too 


The school aims to help the child 
learn through experiences provided, 
what this homo-sapien is, how he can 
hest alive, and how to make the 
of his Earthly situation, for his 
own enjoyment and the good of others 
What an opportunity educators have 
in the aid of a medium of mass appeal, 
readily available to all. The school needs 
to have its influence felt so that radio 
may be a tool for its tasks 


stay 
most 


How can an association working for 
better radio and television best act to 
take advantage of these media ? 


First and foremost, [ believe our 
schools must teach elementary children 
to shield themselves with understand 
ing. For instance, if they discover by 
hearing them in the classroom that in 


crime dramas 


All of the programs advertise things. 

The main character never gets hurt 

The people never are real 

The main character always does the 
thing at the right time 

The stories are not truc 


right 


The main character has a “super” power 
The main character tries to help people 
The stories want you to listen in tomorrow 

[in serials] 

Then they become a deal 


great less 


fascinated by them 
If they 


tisers 


know the devices of adver- 


Prizes ot 
Repetition 
Word pictures 
Music 

Slogans 

Heroe s 


gilts 


which they learn by asking these ques- 
tions 


What is being advertised 

How is the product advertised 
Do you like the advertising 

Is the advertising trut 

Why do they advertise 


Then they are less subject to unthink- 
ing persuasion 


When they have the opportunity to 
classify the variety of progranis offered 
on the radio into 


Stories, 
sion, 


serials, musi talks, discus 


sports, religion, and quiz and 


. news, 
variety, 
participation 


they broaden their tastes 


By exploring the newspaper that they 
bring from home, they learn to find the 
good programs. By using the radio log 
in the classroom, they also learn to find 
time changes; new programs; return 
ing programs; special programs; FM 
schedules ; and television programming ; 
and even to express themselves by 
writing letters to the editor. These skills 
make them somewhat more the master 
and the victim 


somewhat less 


If they are entertained by really good 
programs, they them almost 
without fail. Good program promotion 
has been proved to be the most effective 
means of 


choose 


changing habits 
offers the 
and most. effective 
technique for changing children’s lis 
tening habits 


listening 


Good program promotion 


school its easiest 


Woelfel says, “Teaching radio pro 
gram discrimination, or the ability to 
discern differences in programs, is a 
necessary responsibility of the school, 
and is 


one of those curriculum addi 


tions which will lead directly to richer. 


more useful living.” Radio program 
discrimination has been taught most 
successfully in the Los Angeles schools 
in the third and fourth grades. 

The teacher’s constant complaint has 
been that there were so few good pro- 
grams to promote. And this is where 
our organization and you must work 
the hardest. | that pressure 
should be put inclusively on the spon- 


believe 


sors, advertising agencies, writers, and 
producers immediately and in as strong 
a manner as possible, pressure that they 
begin to live up to the criteria of the 
FREC for children’s radio programs, 
starting with the statement that crime ts 
NEVER a suitable subject for a chil 

dren's radio or television program. The 
most effective technique I can think of 
would be a sheet of paper stating 
simply : * These products sponsor stories 
of CRIME to entertain your children,” 
and follow it with a list’ beginning, 
Weber's Bread, Wheaties, Ovaltine, 
ete. This sheet should be placed in the 
hands of 
children 


every agency interested in 

To be effective, this pressure must 
also be constructive. Offer these people 
who must make a living through radio 
and television, something they can un- 
derstand in terms of practical produc 
tion and possibilities of economic gain 
and they can't afford to ignore it. There 
are excellent children’s programs on a 
sustaining basis, but they are always 
“live” shows and cannot begin to com 
with the 
time 


pete transcribed shows be 


cause of scheduling 


difficulties. Show them examples of the 


zones and 
more successful programs which have 
been presented by the schools and by 
independent that 
could he plattered and as readily avail 
able as episode 361 of Tom Mix. If 
only the nation’s ten leading children’s 
programs put on by independent sta 
tions 


stations. Programs 


made avail- 
able nationally, a tremendous advance 
would be made 


were recorded and 
This association could 
merit to the best of 
that everv trade 
magazine knew of these awards, and 


that 


make awards of 
these programs, see 


suggest to advertising agencies 


these programs be heard nationally 
Present to program builders concrete 
evidence of children’s likes as revealed 
by authoritative surveys. \We found that 
children’s deepest craving was not for 
excitement, but for humor they could 
understand, and excitement 


Was most 


enjoved when conveyed by voice in- 
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flections and types, not by ricocheting 
bullets. Most any 


subject could get 
their sustained 


interest if presented 
properly. With children it’s not so much 
what, as how. 

Let good programs take a lesson 
from crime drama’s showmanship and 
techniques. Children are brutal critics 
of sound effects, transition, and fading 
devices. Another lesson which must be 
mastered by those who would win over 
children is the use of the central heroic 
character who becomes more real than 
the real person, yet need not be a super 
hero or super-sleuth 


Donald Duck 


would make an ex 


cellent hero for a child’s nature study 


program. He and his animal friends 
could explore woods and fields with 
humor and excitement. 

A family of entertainers with the 
children as heroes, could travel the world 
making friends with the children of all 
nations and at the same time serving as 
examples in family relations. 

The Bobsey Twins or similar real 
American children could collect rocks 
in the desert, shells on the seashore, 
and explore life in America in their 
characteristic wild and wooly fashion 

Pogo, of our school reading series, 
would make a wonderful hero if proper- 
ly dramatized, and the mining camp 
and lumber camp and such locals make 


wonderful 

imitate. 
Eras of history could be explored 

with Alley Oops’ time machine. 
Science fiction offers unlimited possi- 


sound effects that children 


bilities for excitement and informative 
adventures for older children. 
The possibilities are endless 
need is pathetic. 
Follow this campaign of enlighten 


The 


ment of the sponsor, advertisers, pro- 
ducers, and writers with the assurance 
of our wholehearted support in every 
practical aspect for those brave enough 
to give our children what they need 
and want, and there'll be some changes 
made.— Mrs. Marjory TAYLOR 





The Word's the Thing 





r IS ON THE RECORD. In the early 
days of educational radio program 
ming teachers, though enthusiastic 

towards the actual broadcasting, dis 

played an appalling disinterest in’ the 
preparation of the script 
The first 


broadcasting 


few vears of educational 


witnessed many scripts 
aired that were simply transcripts of 
lectures 


classroom The desirable for 


mat seemed to be: get in as many facts 
as possible. The philosophy apparently 
education is a dull con 
sequently, the radio program should be 
dull 

It is 
find 


Was: Issue 


still on 


a similar philosophy existing to 


the record. Today we 
an alarming degree among many edu 
cational broadcasters. And as long as 
this philosophy exists, radio will stand 
somewhere on the threshold of educa 
tion—hesitant and unsure 

lhe great problem that faces the edu 
cator is how to prepare a script that 
is both objective in purpose and accu- 
rate in content, while at the same time 
inaintaining appeal and interest for the 
intended audience. That there is room 
for showmanship in the educational 
radio established 
Not 


\ssociation of 


script has been 


through careful research 
vears ago the National 


Broadcasters, in a wide, thorough sur- 


many 


vey, concluded that entertainment defi 


nitely belongs in broad 


Peter Dixon, in one 


educational 
casts for children 
of the first text books on radio writing, 
that “if sugar-coating makes 
the educational pill more attractive, use 


forecast 


sugar-coating.”” 
\We have long known that radio pro 
erams for the most part are character 


ized by appeals to our emotions. These 
appeals must come through the way 
the script is written: the vocabulary, 
phraseology, characteriza 
tions, sound effects, music, unity, di 
rection, 


dialogue, 


theme. Because 
a seript is mainly words, it is obvious 
that the most important element in the 
script is the vocabulary, and its arrange 
ment 


and over-all 


\n educational radio script can be 
said to fail, or succeed, by its vocabu 
lary. Exposition and argument must be 
transformed into narrative by the 
writer, and then the narrative, in turn, 
must be dramatized. The 
breaking down exposition into narra 


pre cess ot 


tive and then into dramatic scenes must 
be a process of simplification of words 
and sentence structure, thereby simpli 
fying ideas and facts so that they can 
he understood easily. 

There is much authority backing the 
need for simplification. Edward Thorn 
dike has given educators his widely 
used and highly praised Century Junior 
Dictionary, This dictionary, containing 
25,000 of the most common words in 
the 
indications alongside each word show 
ing how frequently that occurs 
in usage. That is, a word with the desig 


nation “2” 


English language, has numerical 
word 


is a word that occurs once 
in every 2,000 words. This dictionary, 
and an earlier compilation known as 
the “10,000 word list,” have been used 
by manv educational researchers in 
determining word frequeney in relation 
to comprehensibility. S. S. Smith eight 
vears ago pointed out, after studying 
radio seripts, that the writer should 
keep the words above the 10.000 level 


down to two a minute | that is, occurring 
twice in every minute of spoken narra 
tion}, while words above the 15,000 
class should be used sparingly by the 
writer, if at all. 

Thorndike himseli has observed that 
if a dull and non-literary boy in the 
sixth grade has enough interest in the 
content, he will endure occasional frus- 
tration from but if 
such words are too frequent he will 
give up. 

It is important, then, that the educa 
tional script writer be familiar with the 
potential vocabulary of the audience for 
which the broadcasts are intended. An 
excellent vocabulary guide, /:nglish 
HW'ord Lists by C. C. Fries and Aileen 
Traver, published by the 
\merican Council on Education, Wash 
ington, D. C., and should be a reference 
book on every writer's desk. 


unknown words, 


has been 


The educational radio script writer 
must he He must un 


derstand the vocabulary limitations and 


word conscious 


levels of comprehensibility of the group 
for which the broadcasts are intended 
Concepts of time, space, and size vary 
in comprehenstbhility. from age group 
to age group; even within groups there 
are noticeable variations. It has 


said that the spoken word bears the 


heen 
entire burden of communication, Com 
munication is impossible, however, if 
the words do not fal! into the area of 
comprehension of the listener 
Comprehensibility is developed by 
careful phraseology. Since radio writing 
is writing for the ear, it is necessary 
that the writer “hear” his words as he 
writes them. Not only the definition of 


the word must be 


considered, but its 
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lilt and rhythm must be taken into ac 


count. Adjectives, as impressive as they 


are almost radio 


scripts. [| do not wish to imply, though, 


look, non-usable in 


that imaginative and figurative language 


should not be used at all. In radio script 


that 
counts because the medium is aural, not 
visual 


writing it is the mental Mage 


Figurative and imaginative 


phrases are means to achieve mental 
It is the ear the writer strives 


form pictures 


nnages 


to impress very sound of the 
words must 


rhe 


write with clarity 


educational writer, too, must 
Frequently, the very 
physical nature of the classroom = in 
used 


requires clear phrasing so that all can 


which educational broadcasts are 
hear the words distinctly 

It is well that the writer be familiar 
with the actors and actresses who form 
the casts for his should 
If a 
certain actor, whose voice is excellent 
roles, has difficulty with 
Ip, b, t], the should 
eliminate as many plosive sounds from 
The 
goes in writing material for actors who 
have difficulty with sibilants [s] 


scripts. He 
know their speech idiosyncrasies 


for narrative 


plosives writer 


the narration as possible same 


The basic and main content of any 


educational dramatic seript is, of course, 
that 
Such dialogue advances the 


the dialogue occurs among. the 
characters 
script, brings out conflicting viewpotits, 
expands ideas, presents information in 
a more interesting manner, mterprets 
the temper of men when faced with a 
situation, recreates the men and women 
of other eras, presents character, illus 
trates the intellectual, social, religious, 
moral, and economic nature of a char 


acter, and captures the flavor of the 
scene and time 

True, dialogue should be concise and 
clear as possible, but logic should not 
be forsaken for brevity. Character 
dialogue should be written just as the 
character would talk in a given 
a table, 


dialogue 


situa 


tion. Seated around following 


a large meal, the 


probably 


would he characterized by sentences 


ar longer than were spoken while the 
meal was in progress. Then, when man 


is excited his conversation is brief to 


the point of being snappy; when re 
laxed, his conversation is more. expan 
sive 

lhe writer has the problem of making 
the 


time in which the scene is supposed to 


the dialogue sound authentic to 


take place. Of course, complete authen 


ticity should not be the guidepost for 
a good script. For example, if a script 
is written about england in 900 A.D., 
the writer would not write the dialogue 
in tenth English. No 
these days, outside of linguistic experts, 
would understand it. A bit of 
english looks like this 


century one in 
tenth 
“And 
ne gelaed pu us on costaunge, ac alys 
us of 


century 


viele. Soplice.” Hardly anyone 
today would recognize this passage as 
the concluding words of The Lord's 
Praver 

How, then, is the educational script 
writer to be at least slightly authentic 
in writing dialogue that should be a 
mirror of speech in another era? There 
is no rule. Some writers adhere to the 
that 


how 


theory since few persons today 


know speech sounded, say one 
thousand vears ago, there is no need to 
use anything but present day idioms in 
the writing. But this seems a little false 


\ SCCTIE 


plaved entirely in 


set in the days of Socrates and 
twentieth century 
feel 
that 
is, with the contractions omitted, and 


idiom and slang rings hollow. | 
that if the dialogue is formalized 
made as 


the dialogue grammatically 


perfect as possible—a certain distinct 
flavor is imparted to the conversation 
that 


authentic 


makes it sound  archaie—and 


the 
especially in 


\nother 


counters, 


problem writer en 


dealing with 
characters of another era, is what did 
talk 


There is 


people about many vears 


Ay 
ago 


evidence in journals and 
liaries that have come down to us that 
people in other eras talked about. the 
talk about today: the 


weather, the neighbors, the food, the 


same things we 


prices, the government, the boss, en 
tertainment, and the new developments 
ind achievements 

The educational seript writer has oc 


asion to write numerous scenes in 


volving characters living in foreign 
ountries. It is well known that spoken 
German sounds entirely different than 


spoken French. How is the writer to 
write the dialogue, in English, so that 
lifference in nationality is clear to the 
listener ? Most radio program directors 
prefer that dialect not be written into 
the script; im fact, a dialect script is 
difficult to read. Directors usually use 
actors and actresses who can speak in 
dialects to read the parts that call for 
such characters. The writer, however. 
can inject a certain flavor, or “twist,” 


to the dialogue so it will carry some of 


the language mannerisms to the ear of 
the listener, and which will also aid the 
dialect actor in his performance. Too, 
capable dialecticians are not always 
available, especially in school studios, 
and the writer has to write his dialogue 
so even straight reading of it is sugges 
There 
rules on how this is done. Again, it is 
for the writer to “hear” the words and 
phrases as he writes them. He must 


tive of foreign dialect are no 


auralize how the phrase would sound if 
spoken in the language it is to simulate 

The writer will face the same issue 
\mericans. He 
need to reveal the temper and intelli 
gence and background of an American 
character through the speech. It seems, 


in writing about will 


too, to be nearly impossible to escape 
some stereotyping, however false stereo 
typing may be, if the character is to be 
the Yet, it 
seems to me, that here the educational 


understood by audience. 


radio writer—providing he has a sym 
pathetic, intelligent director—can begin 
breaking down such stereotyping by 
the wav the dialogue is written. 
Prejudices and discriminations to 
wards certain people can result indirect 
ly through the voice. This is not es 
pecially true for foreign characters be 
cause they need certain mannerisms of 
their native tongue in order to distin 
guish them; but American characters. 
1 feel, do not necessarily have to be 
portraved as “drawling Westerners.” 
“nasal Midwesterners,” “granite-toned 
Brooklynites,” “honey-voiced Southern 
” or “brittle-tongued New England- 
ers.”” There are 
New speech 
more “Manhattan” than does the speech 
New Yorkers. In this day 


of airplanes, automobiles, and trains, 


ers, 
many persons living in 
sounds 


Orleans whose 


of native 


vast sections of our nation have become 
cosmopolitan. People, too, have a tend 
ency to ape the speech they hear daily 
on television and the radio, and on the 
sound track of motion pictures 
Dialogue should advance the script; 
it should keep the 
\gain, few rules exist as to how this is 
to be handled. 
commentary on the art of playwriting, 
that 
should suggest another line of dialogue 


script moving. 


Bernard Shaw, in a 


has said each line of dialogue 


in this way the dialogue progresses 
from inactivity to action. This rule is 
easily transferable to radio playwriting 

Dialogue is especially useful in pre 
senting conflicting viewpoints. In such 
a scene, the writer uses an antogonist 
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and a protagonist, although such scenes 
do not have to be limited to two char 
acters. four characters, at the most, can 
probably be handled effectively in such 
\nd it is a principle, dating 
hack to early Greek drama, that con 


scenes 


flict is a basic dramatic necessity. The 
educational seript writer who forgets 
conflict, forgets his audience, and his 
audience forgets his program 

\nother role of dialogue 1s its use im 
informative and descriptive narration 
Such narration is used extensively by 
educational script writers because of the 
that 


too, 


tremendous amount of 
Such 


scene, 


“ground” 


can be covered narration, 


establishes the interprets the 
characters, and expands the conditions 
under which the characters are portray 
ed. Narration can be made highly effec 
tive because one actor delivers the nar 
rative passages, and he can have a 
background of interpretive music back 
Narration this 


manner can capture the attention, im 


ing his voice used in 


agination, and emotion of the listener ; 


and establishes at the same time the 


and direction of the 


Narration can be 


pace program 
used, too, to bridge 
time, present a number of views, and 
is useful in summing up important 
points that have been brought out in 


the course of the broadcast 


In characterization, the writer has 


an especial problem because he cannot 
handily 


resort to descriptive devices 


found in short stories and books; nor 
can he suggest very easily how the char 
acter is to appear as is done in the 
scripts for stage plavs. The dialogue 


the The 


avoid characters of the 


alone supports character 


writer should 
same mental set or temper in the same 
scene, for, 1f the director inadvertently 
casts actors with almost identical voice 
characteristics in these roles, the listener 
difficulty 


between the two 


will have in distinguishing 
\nd the writer should 


avoid an excessive number of char 


Too 


confusing 


acters many characters become 


The listener has no way of 
back—-as in a_ book—to re 


going 


examine a character, nor can he keep 


his eve on him, as in a stage play 


There are no specific rules regard 
ing the number of scenes that should be 
included in fifteen minute and half-hour 
educational 


dramatic, or narrative 


dramatic broadcasts. A) maximum of 
three scenes for a fifteen minute broad 
cast, five to seven for a half-hour, seems 


to me a safe practice to follow. Scene 


shifts are important because they lift the 
program out of a static situation into 
one that flows to a conclusion. Scenes 
should be 
well-written paragraph leads to another 
paragraph. There 


tied together, just as one 


is nothing so dis 
tracting to a listener than 
that 
time, place, and situation 


a pre eran 


does not observe the unities of 


Radio has no trouble making real 


and clear any activity. It is shoddy 


composition that frequently makes edu 
cational dramatic scripts such poor 


Max Wylie 
“children’s 


excuses for radio writing 
that 
which 


has observed radio 


programs have a mild educa 


tional bent or a educational 


intention, 


strong 


when extracted from ma 


terials already existing such 
and literature, 
no cause to be dull. [f they 


their writer is a dullard.” 


‘ o 
as biog 


raphy, history, have 


are dull, 
The educational 


writer Is a more 


than the commercial 


seripter, He 


uMportant writer 


radio needs to have a 


greater sense of responsibility : he must 


inform, he must entertain, he must 


evoke imterest, his words must stimu 
late the listener into further investiga 
tion ota subject By his words he either 
meets, or fails his obligation 

\ problem that taxes most educa 
tional radio writers is: how many facts, 
or points of information, should be in 


cluded in each radio script? There is 


fifteen 
minute program there are, usually, just 
slightly less than 2,000 words, All these 
words should not be devoted to phrases 


no definite number, but in a 


that are fact packed 
dull 


cause his 


Too many facts 
the ears of the 
and attention te 
And should a 
sentence contain the main point of the 
program. 


and conclusions 
listeners 
waver 


never single 


The writer must depend on his own 
judgment and ability in the matter of 
how to handle a subject; as im all 
things, good taste applies. The writer 
should that the 
interested primarily in truth and _ real- 
The 


nearer to the mind of the listener an 


assume audience is 


ness, not opinion and artificiality 


educational radio writer gets, the more 
lasting is the impact of his words 
Common sense, common decency, and 
common understanding may well be 
called the 


educational radio script writer should 


virtues towards which an 


ain 


It is on the record! An educational 
radio program can either be enlighten 
ing and entertaining, or uninspiring 
and dull. It is up to radio educators now 
to choose the type of broadcast they 
want. The good educational radio seript 
writer is rare, but he does exist. All 
he needs is the green light. His word's 


the thing !—Frrp Brewer, instructor 


in radio, Ithaca College 





Events — Past and Future 





President Crabbe Does 
Dedication 

John ¢ 
director of radio at the College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, California, was nar 
rator producer as NBC's Western Net 
work carried the dedication of Pacific 
Memorial Stadium, October 21 
earl NBC's 


Dick Powell were featured guests at the 


Crabbe, AER president and 


(jovernor Warren and 


ceremony Dedication ceremonies for 
the memorial structure were arranged 
by Radio Pacific and the College of the 
Pacific 

\ctual General 
\lbert Wedemeyer, Commanding Gen 
eral of the Sixth 


Was 


dedication was by 
Army Command. He 
Admiral B. J 
Rodgers, Commandant of the Twelfth 
Naval District, and the dedicatory 
praver offered by Dr John R 
Kenney, District Superintendent of the 
Metropolitan California-Ne 


jomed by Rear 


was 


District, 


vada Conference of the Methodist 
Church 

Representing the College of the Pa 
cific were O, D. Jacoby, president of 
the Board of Trustees ; Tully C. Knoles, 
chancellor; Robert I. Burns, president ; 
and Lowell Berry, Board of Trustees. 

KCVN, College of the FM 
station, carried the dedication, along 
WKG, KSTN, KGDM, and 
KNOB of Stockton and the stations of 
NBC's Western Net. The network pre 
at 9:30, and KNBC 
San Francisco delayed it for release on 


October 22 


Pacific 


with 


sented the show 


at 5 pm 


Lindenwood Holds Clinic 


Representatives of campus radio sta 
tions in 19 universities and colleges in 
seven states attended the Campus Radio 
Clinic, held at Lindenwood College, St 
Charles, Missouri, on October 27 and 


28. The clinic, the first of its kind ever 
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held in the area, was under the auspices 


of Region Seven of the Intercollegiate 
Broadcasting System 

The clinic sessions were held in the 
studios of Lindenwood’s KCLC in the 
Kine Arts Building on the campus 
Hloward Hansen, national IBS Pro 
participated in the 
clinic and faculty advisers of campus 
Jean Me 
MacMur 


Illinois, 1s 


grain Director, 
stations acted as observers 
Conahay, Station WMMC, 
ray College, Jacksonville, 

regional director of IBS and. served 
as general chairman for the clinic. Local 
arrangements were under the direction 
of Gretchen 
tion 


Schnurr, director of sta 
relations, and Marilee 
director of Education of KCL 


The stations represented at the clinic 


Darnall, 


produced shows of all types, including 
news, variety, drama, 

Their 
evaluated by commercial radio person 
nel from top ranking St 


interviews, 
forums, and music work was 
Louis radio 
\ lighlight of the clinic was 
the programming of KCLC for its regu 


lar two-hour 


tations 


Friday 
feature of the 


broadcast on 
October 27 \ 
broadcast 


night, 
was the production of a 
show cast from the IBS dele 


and directed by a 


dramatic 
gates conmnercial 
producer 

Delegates to the clinic were housed in 
private homes in St. Charles and had 
their meals served on the 
Martha 
Radio Department, was in charge of the 
clinic 


campus 


Bover, head of Lindenwood’s 


FCC Hits Hallicrafters 


Che Federal Communications Com 
mission, through its chairman, Wayne 
Coy, struck back at the Hallicrafters 
Company of Chicago by releasing a let 
ter to the company president, W. | 
Halligan, dated November 2, 1950 
Since the letter is self-explanatory, it 
is reproduced in full for readers of the 
LER Journal. Its text follows 

The hidden ball trick is a fine piece 
of football strategy but when it is em 
ployed by 
in an 


a large radio manufacturer 
advertisement to and 


frighten the public on such an impor 


deceive 
tant issue as color television, it becomes 
pretty contemptible 

| refer to your full-page advertise 
ment of The Chicago 
Darl “The Color Tele 
vision | refer specifically to 
your statement that five members of the 
CRBS 


October 23 in 
Vews entitled 
Blunder.” 
voted for the 


Commission who 


color system “contradicted even them- 
selves.”’ You state : 


\s recently as September 1, 1950, the FC(¢ 
stated that it “must of necessity rely to a 
great extent upon industry experts for data 
and expert opinion in arriving at decisions in 
the field of [color] standards.” 


And then, in the best tradition of out 
of-context quoting, you come to a dead 
stop and ignore the rest of that para 


graph of the decision. You refused to 


finish the paragraph because to do so 


would have demolished your entire 


argument 


Permit me to finish that paragraph 


However, the responsiblity for decision is 
that of the Commission and we cannot feel 
bound to accept recommendations and expert 
opinions when we find from a study of the 
record that the record supports different con 
clusions. Moreover, the 
the parties was not 
conducted by 


testimony of many of 
based on field testing 
them or upon an analysis of 
field testing made by others but were simply 
recommendations and expert [ 
general nature. Jn weighing these 
mendations and expert ipruons Wwe 
look the fact that these same 
parties offered recommendations and expert 
opinion of the kind as the basis of thet 
1946-1947 hearing of the 
system—a_ system which never 
survived field testing. [Emphasis supplied] 


Which puts 


upon the matter 


opinions ot a 
recom 
cannot 
many of 


sane 
werocacy in the 


ly 
tniuifanecous 


quite a different face 
To continue the quote and give the 
people the WHOLE story would hard 
ly have served your purpose of pulling 
the wool over their eves 
Then you state 


It is unfortunate 
down around 
this fashion 
industry 


that five 
a desk in 
Impose 
and on the 


people can. sit 
Washington and in 
their will on an 
nation 


entire 


This again is fake ws. fact 
What the Commission really did, as 
you well know, was to invite every 
could 


tribute technical data bearing upon the 


person or company who con 
color question to come to Washington 
to participate in a public hearing. The 
Commission heard 53 witnesses testify 
under oath and submit to lengthy 
cross-examination by ommission mem 
bers and other 


parties. The hearings 


lasted 62 days. In all, the Commission 
heard 9,717 pages of testimony and re 
ceived 265 exhibits. Moreover, it view 
ed eight demonstrations on the record 
by the three competing color systems 
In addition, when the hearing was con 
cluded, the tele 


Vision systems submitted comprehen 


proponents of color 
sive and detailed findings and conclu 
sions for study by the Commission 

| Of course, you did not mention that 


the FCC was established by the Con- 


gress of the United States for exactly 
this specific type of investigation and 
decision-making process. | 

As to the ultimate wisdom of the 
Commission’s decision, you are most 
certainly entitled to your opinion just 
this country 1s, 
whether it happens to agree with my 
opinion or not. But I firmly believe in 
Bernard Baruch’s observation: “Every 


as everyone else in 


man has a right to be wrong in his 
opinion, but not in his facts.” 

Your opinion is that the Commission 
should wait for a “completely electronic 
color system, compatible with present 
black and white sets.” 

The Commission’s opinion is that it 
is pointless to wait any longer for any 
other system to make good on_ oft- 
repeated promises of a satisfactory per- 
formance. We have selected a system 
that works now—-today. We have pre 
ferred performance over promises 

Color is on the way and the Ameri 
can. people are going to be given an 
opportunity to enjoy it—if they wish 
\s we pointed out in our First Report: 

Che testimony and demonstrations in thes« 
proceedings leave no room for doubt that 
color is an important improvement in tele 
vision broadcasting. It adds both apparent 
definition and realism in pictures. It opens up 
whole new fields for effective broadcasting 
rendering life-like and exciting scenes where 
color is of the essence—scenes which in black 
and white television are avoided or, if tele 
cast, have little appeal. 

I respectfully suggest to Hallicrafters 
that it the lead of some other 
progressive manufacturers and begin 


follow 


the manufacture of color sets, adapters 
and converters, and let the American 
people decide for themselves whether 
they like this new dimension in televi 
sion broadcasting. 

Hallicrafters’ products are much bet 
ter than its propaganda. 

Finally, I take exception to your 
statements : “5 Men Against the Ameri 
can Way” and “This ill-advised action 
of the FCC is a threat to the 
way of life.” 

The things that the phrase, “The 
\merican Way,” stand for are sacred 


American 


to me and I deeply resent attempts such 
as yours to debase the coinage of these 
words through such a malicious smear 
campaign. In my view, the American 
Way includes telling the people the 
truth, the whole truth, so that they 
can make up their minds on the basis 
of all the instead of misleading 
them with one-sided 


tacts 
such as 
It means giving the people the 


attacks 
yours 
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advantage of new inventions as soon 
as they are developed instead of try- 
ing to shelve them so as not to inter- 
rupt the flow of profits from existing 
products 

It is unfortunate that the Commission 
does not have funds for full pages of 
advertising to correct the misrepre- 
made. However, 
l am having this letter made public 
with the hopes that the facts it con- 


tains will 


sentations you have 


some of the 
readers who may have been misled by 


reach at least 
your hit-and-run attack and that some 
of the mischief may be repaired 


WNYE Features UN Week 

The WNYE spe tlight focused on the 
UN during United Nations week, 
October 23 to 27. \WWith a series of spe- 
cially planned broadcasts the New York 
City Board of Education Radio Station 
highlighted both news and feature pro- 
grams dealing with the activities of 
the United Nations. 

Although \WNYE carries four regu 
lar series dealing with the UN every 
week on its school broadcast schedule, 
the UN featured attraction on 
many other programs during this week 
of special observance 

Blueprint for Peace, the 
of the “world’s town meeting,” 
the General Assembly 


Was a 


stressed 
work 
This program, 
heard Monday through Thursday, is a 
regular WNYE series about the United 
Nations 

Keyed to the understanding — of 
younger people was the Friday feature, 
Let's Look at the News. On October 27 
it related the work of the United Na 
tions to current events, in 
WNYE’s junior listeners 

The 
schedule, beamed at adult listeners, was 
These Are Schools. Representa 
tives from the UN and the school sys 
tem participated in the special October 
23 program to focus attention on the 
work being done to stimulate interest 
in the UN through the schools 

\nother Monday evening feature 
\Vlemo Lake Success, a fit- 
teen minute program prepared by the 
United Nations Radio 

In a special birthday salute to the 
United Nations, The Map Detective 
centered its informal discussion on the 
United Nations 
world 


words for 


key 


broadcast of the evening 


Yow 


was from 


and its role in one 
Throughout United Nations Day, 


October 24, WNYE dotted its broad 


cast schedule with spot announcements 
the achievements of the 
UN’s special agencies. 

Could Be, a script by Norman Cor- 
win, showing what “could be” if the 
nations of the world really worked for 
peace, was broadcast on Monday, Octo- 
ber 


focused on 


23, as part of the station’s regular 
series, Neport jrom the UN 
\lso featured during UN Week were 


on-the-spot tape recordings of news 
events dealing with the United Na- 
tions; a student discussion program 
dealing with the problems of aggression 
and the UN, heard on Friday ; and the 
rebroadcast on Thursday of the Youth 
Forum, a discussion on the importance 
of the UN today, prepared by the Vew 
York Times and transcribed at Lake 
Success. 





Broadcasts 


for Schools 





Indianapolis Radiogram 

The Indiana, public 
schools, through the efforts of Blanche 
Young, consultant and AER 
treasurer, are provided with an excel- 


Indianapolis, 
radio 


lent list of radio programs suitable for 
in-school listening, through a monthly 
mimeographed sheet called the Hadio 
gram 

The Purdue School of the Air, pre 
sented over Station WBAA, Purdue 
University, broadcasts seven series each 
week: Lady Story Teller—Monday, 
1:30 to 1:45 p.m.; Kiddies’ Listening 
Vime—Tuesday, 1:30 to 1:45 p.m.; 
Alphabet of Science—\Wednesday, 
10:30 to 10:45 a.m.; Alagic Music Boa 

Wednesday, 1 :30 to 1:45 p.m.; Hts- 
tory Highlights—Thursday, 1:30. to 
1:45 p.m.; Backgrounds of Biology 
Friday, 10:30 to 10:45 a.m. 
Indiana 

School 


Chicago, 


sand Your 
Friday, 1:30 to 1:45 p.m. 
Station WLS, 
following 
1:30 p.m. 
at the News 
Box —Tuesday ; 
Wednesday ; 


from 
the 
from 1:15 to 
week We Look 
day; The Book 
Vagu Harp 


Time, 
presents five 
series each 
Mon- 

The 


eldventures 


in Freedom—Thursday ; 
Honderful World—Friday 

Programs produced by the Indian 
apolis public schools themselves are 
presented under the title of /ndian- 
apolis High School Hour and areproad- 
cast on Saturday from 10:30 to: 10:45 
a.m. over Station WISH. 


and = This 


Radio in Des Moines Schools 

The Public Schools of Des Moines, 
lowa, expect soon to operate their own 
FM station. The equipping of a studio 
and transmitter has just about been 
completed, 

This fall the Des Moines School of 
the Air was resumed as a result of the 
popularity of last year’s series. The 
1950-51 schedule calls for eleven pro 
grams each week for in-school listening. 
live of the series are presented at 9:30 
a.m. over Station KWDM. Three of 
from Bookland, 
dramatizations of the stories judged 
most popular by the pupils in the lower 
elementary grades a few months ago 
| grades one through four|; You ‘His- 
tory 


these, Adventures 


Notebook, dramatized episodes 





Please bill me 


City 
Please fill in and mail to 
urer, ISON 





Association for Education by Radio 


[ am interested in becoming a member of the Association for 
Education by Radio. 


I understand my membership includes a year’s subscription 
to the AER Journal, published monthly 


Miss Blanche Young, AER Treas 
\Veridian Street, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 


$3.00 membership fee enclosed 
Name 
Street 


Address 


Zone State 
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important in American history | grades 


six through eight}; and JMJorning 
Velodies, a music program prepared by 
the department 
| grades four through six | are produced 
by Des groups. ‘The 
other two, Old Tales and New | kinder 
three| and Let 


Tell Us {grades four through 


teachers im musk 


Moines school 
garten through grade 
Scrence 
eight| were prepared by the staff of 
Station KUOM, University of Minne 
sota 

The six 
duced by 
| ¢ eclat 
station 


atternoon programs are 
lowa State 
Fails | presented by 
WOOL, State College, 
Ames. Four are presented at 2:30 p.m 
in the 
Piano 


pro 
Feachers ¢ ollege 
and are 


lowa 


Songs lw | wrace s one through 
four | ; Profiles 
through eight|; Anow the 
school]; and Ti) 
one through four | other two are 
2:45 Wend You 
Speech |grades two through six| and 
kivervday Sctence | grades five through 
eight | . 

fo msure the 
\Lomes School ot the 


Icdueation 


{grades five 
Vews {high 
Story Hour |grades 
Phe 


broadcast at p.m 


success of the Des 
Air the Board ot 
authorized the purchase ot 
enough AM-IM radio receivers to en 
able the Audio-Visual Department to 
place one in each school. A number ot 
schools have purchased additional re 


own PTA 


This has made it possible this year tor 


ceivers from their funds 
more pupils to have a chance to heat 
some of the programs and thus to have 
their interest motivated in reading, 
science, music, speech, and the like 
Clifton Ff 


riculum development and audio-visual 


Schropp, clirector of cur 


education, Des Moines public schools, 


is most enthusiastic about the work 


being done. He 1s carrying on a care 
fully-planned campaign to 


the 


secure a 


yreater use of radio m schools of 


Des Moines 


KDKA School of the Air 

KDKA’s School of the Air began tts 
sixth vear on radio Monday, Septem 
ber 18 ach Monday 


through-Friday, school children im_ the 


morning, 


station’s area tune in the broadcasts at 
9:45 as part of their regular classroom 
work 

Presented by KIKA in cooperation 
with the public, private, and parochial 
\lleghen, 
County, the school series ts directed by 
\irs. Vickey 
cational director, and Andrew | 


schools of Pittsburgh and 
Corey, the station's edu 


Miller, 


assistant research director, Pittsburgh 
public schools 


The programs are designed to sup 


plement and enrich the school curricu 
They are produced by KDKA as 


a public service for the advancement of 


lum 


education and the promotion of good 
citizenship. General topics for each day. 

\londay The World That's 
{health education|: a new 
the 


Vou 
character, 
“Cet by Cioose, , a 


breezy, well 


meaning scapeyrace whose slogan Is 
“tet the other fellow worry,” was intro 
duced this year. Slim Bryant, KDKA 
and NBC folk song star, adds his songs 
and jingles of good advice when “Get 


bv-(,o0se” hecomes 


hopelessly — en 
tangled 

Tuesday ldventures in Research; 
dramatizations by Westinghouse School 
Service, bringing science “down to 
earth.” 

Wednesday / lv’ 


how 


VWusic, 


\merica, 


with 
Kurope has discovered 
1] 


musically speaking 


Thursday: There's lun (field; the 
Nature Sprite returned in a new series 
of adventures in the many worlds hid 
den from the normal sight of man. 
Friday: hat In the World!; a cur 
rent events program setting up the con 
flicting opinions and attitudes of local, 
national, and international leaders 
the backgre muind of historical 
facts to help the listener understand the 


for 


against 


reasons our lives 


today and better form his own opinions 


the conflicts in 


concerning them. Mrs. Corey conducts 
these programs herself 

The Monday and Thursday broad- 
casts are for intermediate grades, while 
the Tuesday program is for junior and 
senior high schools. Upper elementary 
grades and junior high schools use the 
Wednesday and Friday programs. In 
addition to the actual broadcasts, 
KDKA also has prepared and mailed 
special Teacher's Handbooks from out 
lines prepared by the cooperating school 
systems 





Reviews 





1950-51 Anno 
Iv ords 
edited by 


Beekman St., 


fated Lust {Ph 
| Kindergarten-Grade | 
Warren S. Freeman. 10 
New York 7: Chil 


dren’s Reading Service. 33 pp. 10¢ 


plogra hh 


The first annotated list of elementary 


jumior high school records by the Children’s 


Pro 
selected 


Reading Service [a division of Seasonal 


motions, Ine.]} consists of about 500 


recording mostly of music, but including 


some enrichment 


material for language 
tudies. The 
Warren S 


University 


irts, scrence, and social 


editor 


College of 


in-chiet of the project was 


man, d Boston 
Music 

acl 
tion 


table 


isting gives the following informa 
artist 


album ot 


tith vuth« or composer turn 
speed [78, 45, 33'4]; single ; 
shellac or unbreakable; price; descriptior 


album 
\ list of this sort 


the record or 


even i it were poor 


would often be a welcome convenience to 


cher ind) administrators; happily, the 


resent list appears to be at once discrim'nat 


ing and of suthcient bulk to be wide-ranging 


It indicates very well the wealth of excellent 


material on phonograph re 
Is, and should be in the hands of just about 
evervons 


now available 


or 


who uses or buys such material 


lo say that certain records are suitable to 


» group of grades more than to another is 


to say, in many cases, something 
And so it is in this list; 
listed for grades 7-9 may 
prove to be equally suited to grades 4-6 or the 


kindergarten-3rd 


open to 
serious question 


much of the musi 


could 
useful cate 


grade Phe records 


well have been arranged in more 
rories than grade-groups alone 
here are the listings Phe 
[sic] March is attributed to Berlin 
than Berlioz, for of the 
innotations are isleading 


errors mn 
Rakocsy 


rathet Instance. Some 
so brief as to be n 
ind in at least one case two 


very different 


composers are described in nearly 
wonder is, for a 
not that 
like, 


number 


identical 
phrases. The commercial 


venture, there are careless misspell 
but that they are 


Subsequent 


ings and the relatively 


few in issues should 


eliminate such irritations —Paur S 


Must 


Ivory 
Department of 
4 Minnesota 


Education, University 





Idea Exchange 





Benton on Communications 
Media 


\We are not vet using the motion pi 


ture and the radio and the printing 


For all 


said we 


press in the international field 
practical purposes, it may be 
are not using them at all. Their impact 


today, in our interests, is that of a 


midget 


Nothing equals the motion picture in 
its capacity for gripping and holding 
masses of people, and communicating 
information and attitudes in vivid, re 
markable form 


If we are-im earnest about reaching 
the minds and touching the loyalties of 
mankind we must be prepared to carry 


out a program which would enable us 
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to exhibit documentary motion pictures 


to at least one-fourth of the population 
of the earth once a month. We need 
to get the pictures. We do not have 
them We show them 
Their impact can indeed change the 
face of history 


now, need to 
Broadcasting also is a 
unique medium. It is instantaneous. It 
is cheap. It can overlap censorship 
at boundaries WiItLiAM BENTON, 
Democratic Senator from Connecticut, 
in his maiden speech on the floor of the 
Senate 


Changes in the Constitution 
The President of the AER has di 
rected that the proposed changes in the 
Constitution 
lished in the 
AER Journal 


Constitution 


and By-Laws be pub- 


December issue of the 
Here they are: 

Article [| shall read 
“The name of the Association shall be 
\ssociation for [Education by 
Television.” 

Article IV, Sec. 2: Alaska shall be 
added to the Pacific Northwest region 

Article IV, Sec. 3, shall read: **. .. by 
a regional director who shall be elected 
by the members of the region in the 
iwanner prescribed in the By-Laws for 
election of national officers.” 

Article I, Sec. 2, strike 
except that of receiving the 
official publications of the Association.” 


Radio- 


R V Laws 
out 


Article I, Sec. 5: “The membership 
year shall be one year from the date of 
joining the Association.” 

Article II, Sec. 4, “The 
secretary shall accurate 
current listing of membership alpha 


strike out 
maintain an 


hetically and by regions.” 


Article strike out ‘“The 
treasurer shall notify the secretary of all 


it, Sec. 3, 


changes in membership including period 
for which dues shall be received, and 


changes of address,” and substitute, 
“The treasurer shall maintain an accu 
rate listing of all memberships alpha- 


betically, and by regions.” 


Oregon AER Officers 


Kenneth Means, Oregon ALR treas 
urer, has supplied the names of the 
following officers elected for the vear, 
1950-51 : 

President—Mrs, Louise R. Huckba, 
1230 SE Morrison Street, Portland 14 

Vice-President——Juanita Wolff, 3150 
SE Crystal Springs 
land 2. 


soulevard, Port 


Secretary—Mrs. Irene Sankela, 1715 
SE 29th Avenue, Portland 15. 
Kenneth Means, 
Sk 42nd Avenue, Portland 6. 

Jirectors—Mrs. Susan V. Woelfel, 
2555 NE Glisan Street, Portland 12; 
setty Riches, 1711 SW 
Portland 1. 


Treasurer 


3717 


Broadway, 


Foreign Language Broadcasts 

Regular programs broadcast in 33 
foreign languages on 384 radio stations 
of the United States have been reported 
to the National Association of Broad 
casters, according to a survey com- 
pleted in early summer by the NAB 
Research Department. 

The 384 stations reporting such for 
eign language broadcasts as regular 
features in their program schedules 
were 1,779 AM and FM sta 
tions replying to questionnaires as of 
the week of March 19-25, 1950 

“The list may be incomplete,” NAB 
Research Department 
neth TH 
study 


among 


Ken 
Baker said in releasing the 


Director 


“It is composed only of those 
stations which reported foreign language 
broadcasting.” 

The list, which does not include for 
eign language lessons broadcast by sta 
tions, shows regular) programs in 
Arabic, Armenian, Bohe 
mian, Chinese, Croatian, Czech, Dan 
ish, Finnish, French, Gaelic, German, 
Greek, Hungarian, Italian, Irish, Japa 
nese, Jewish, Lithuanian, Norwegian, 
Polish, Rumanian, Rus 
sian, Serbian, Slovak, Slovenian, Span 
ish, Swedish, Syrian, Ukrainian, Yid 
dish, Yugoslav. 


Albanian, 


Portuguese, 


Potal time reported by stations as 
devoted to these foreign language pro 
grams varied from less than one hour 
a week to more than 25 hours a week 
The NAB study is keyed to show, in its 
lists, the approximate amount of time 
devoted to the foreign language broad 
casts and the days of the week on which 
they are heard 

The NAB study is the latest in an 
annual series carried out by the Asso 
ciation’s Research Department, under 
Dr. Baker’s direction 


Ear Versus Eye As Instrument 
for Learning 

Which is more effective as an instruc- 
tional medium—-the ear or the eye ? One 
possible clue to the answer was pro 
vided by a recent experiment at Steph- 
ens College |Columbia, Missouri]. In 


presenting the film Boundary Lines to 
some of our 
started by 
alone, 


Humanities classes, we 
playing the sound track 
the pictures. Other 
groups saw the pictures, without the 
sound track, Each group then saw and 
heard the entire production 


without 


Boundary Lines is a documentary 


film whose theme is the futility of na 
tional and racial enmities. In creating 
the illusion of motion, the film uses 
actual color paintings instead of the 
customary photographs of real people 
and scenes. It is thus possible to study 
this film on three levels: the elements 
of color and line, shapes and masses, 
values and intensities employed in the 
paintings ; the literary techniques used 
in the accompanying explanatory nar 
rative ; and the elements of rhythm and 
melody to be tound in the music which 
dramatizes the moods of the film. 

Students who heard the sound track 
alone were able to give a creditable ac- 
count of the film’s subject. They were 
highly imaginative in their ideas of 
what type of picture could be used with 
this sound track. In many cases their 
ideas were quite accurate in so far as 
the picture actually used in the film was 
concerned. 

When asked what the music did to 
emphasize the points made by the 
literary narrative, the students dis 
cussed rhythms, tempos, dynamics, 
and melodic line. They noted that the 
music had changed markedly in char 
acter when the narration indicated 
scenes of conflict or of peace. All agreed 
that the musical score intensified the 
emotional effect of the narrative. 
students 
alone, without 


Those 
film 


who first the 

the sound track, 
noted the use of jagged and circular 
lines, the use of lines to separate and 
unite peoples and objects, and the use 
of pale colors in peaceful scenes and 
intense warlike scenes. All 
were impressed by the beauty of the 
pictures illustrating various historical 
styles of painting and various treat 
ments of subject matter ranging from 
purely abstract lines to lines defining 


saw 


colors im 


forms, to relatively realistic 


shapes 
Some 


students noted resemblances to 
various paintings and styles of art with 
which they were already familiar. The 
exact message of the film, however, was 
not so clear as it was to the students 
who first heard the sound track alone 
\fter had discussed their 
reactions to the sound or picture alone, 


students 








they saw the complete film. This was 
a graphic illustration for them of how 
each art can convey its meanings by 
various subtleties at its exclusive com- 
mand, and then how several arts can 
be united to present a 
form even more poweriul. 


combined art 

CHARLOTTI 
GrorGl, Humanities Department, 
Stephens College, in Stephens College 
Vews Reporter, December, 1949 


On the Air at PCHS 


In order to give students a better 
variety of courses and also to give 
them a chance to practice the profes- 
sion which they intend to enter after 
graduation, the Pekin high school 
speech department has added a_ radio 
studio to its facilities. 

Although the studio is somewhat 
inadequate in with an 
actual broadcasting studio, it provides 


comparison 


the essentials necessary to give the 
basic fundamentals of the profession. 

Practice broadcasting is made pos- 
sible by the public address outlet in- 
stalled in the studio. The students put 
their programs “on the air” in the 
studio, Outside, the remaining students 
of the class listen attentively over the 
public address speaker in the class- 
room. All the programs are tape- 
recorded in order that the students who 
participate may hear their mistakes and 
aid themselves in correcting errors. 

At the present time, the speech de- 
partment has more than 30 students 
enrolled in two radio speaking classes. 

Further instruction in the radio field 
is given the students at Peoria where 
they go to observe the radio business 
in action in several of the city’s stations 
At least one field trip is taken each 
semester—more if time permits. 

No student is permitted to limit him- 
self to one specific job in his radio pro- 
duction. Everyone must participate in 
all phases—announcing, directing, act 
ing, and the like. 

Margaret Crowley, speech instructor, 
also conducts an after-school radio 
workshop group. This group, composed 
of 60 students, tries out for parts in 
the program presented weekly over 
WSIV, the local radio station. Any- 
one in Pekin high school is eligible to 
become a member of the workshop, an 
interest in producing good programs 
being the only prerequisite. 

The workshop presents mostly edu- 
cational programs, but from time to 
time it produces other entertaining pro- 


grams. Bob Snow, program director of 
WSI\, tape-records the presentations 
at the studios after the day's broad- 
casting activities and in this way is 
able to make available station facilities 
to the workshop members. 


American Crossroads Town 
Worried by TV 

If children are to spend three to four 
hours a day watching and listening to 
the television exploits of fabulous cow- 
boy heroes and detectives who solve 
murder mysteries in thirty minutes and 
vaudeville comedians, we shall have 
something to worry about. And if tele- 
vision follows the entertainment  pat- 
tern of radio, it is likely that features 
of true educational value will occupy 
a tiny place in TV programming. 

Through the last fifteen years, efforts 
of organizations representing parents 
and schools have been able to accom- 
plish little in raising standards of chil- 
dren’s radio programs. We expect the 
same to be true of television. The ulti- 
mate control will have to be in each 
home, and in that conclusion we find 
little to be optimistic about.—An edi- 
torial in the Peoria, Illinois, Journal- 
Star, March 12, 1950. 


Scholar Worries About TV 

“Television may not be as danger 
ous to culture as the atomic bomb is to 
our civilization. But [it] seems to have 
vulgarized the arts says an edi- 
torial in the American Scholar | April, 
1950] entitled “Television’s Peril to 
Culture.” 


Higher Education Disc Available 

Highlights of the American Council 
on Edueation’s recent Washington con- 
ference on “Higher Education in the 


National Service” have been coordi- 
nated on a half-hour disc now available 
to radio stations Station 
WHCU, Cornell Ithaca, 
New York. 

Produced by WHCU Assistant Man- 
ager Joseph A. Short, the dise incor- 
porates excerpts from eleven half-hour 
tape recordings of speeches at the im 


through 
University, 


portant educational proceedings 

In all, the conference attracted 960 
persons from 685 colleges and univer- 
sities and 90 organizations, represent- 
ing 46 states and Puerto Rico, gathered 
to plan for the most effective utilization 
of America’s educational resources to 


meet emergency needs. Their task was 
to figure how to balance manpower, 
research, and material against the long 
range and immediate problems of con- 
tinuing to teach the knowledge and skill 
essential for our total economy, while 
preparing also to provide such training 
in specialized fields as military needs 
might require, 

On the list of speakers are such 
prominent names as Selective Service 
Director Lewis B. Hershey ; President- 
Arthur 5S. American 
Council on President- 
Day, Cornell 
University; President Raymond B. 
Allen, University of Washington; 
President Raymond Walters, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; Commissioner Earl 
J. McGrath, U. S. Office of Education ; 
and Executive Secretary Eric A. 
Research Development 


elect Adams, 
i-ducation ; 


Emeritus Edmund E. 


Walker, and 
Board, Department of Defense. 

Designed to tell the story of the 
Council's work to as wide an audience 
as possible, the WHCU-produced dise 
is being shipped to 50 selected stations 
across the country, and is available to 
other stations by writing General Man- 
ager Michael R. Hanna, WHCU, 
Ithaca, New York. 


From Our Readers 

“On the whole, your 4ER Journal 
reflects for its size, a tremendous value. 
It’s concise, vital, and stimulating. 

“T find as a supervisor the most func- 
tional parts are articles such as Miss 
Boyer’s. The teachers can apply such 
material almost at once to their teach- 
ing 

“T would suggest formal reviews of 
educational broadcasts ; 
also some such as Our Miss Brooks; 
of documentaries ; of books in the field ; 
and the listing of curriculum materials 
periodically.” — Samuer G. GILBERT, 
assistant principal, Seth Low Junior 
high school, Avenue P and West 11th 
Street, Brooklyn 4+, New York. 


coast-to-coast 


“As a member of the AER and a 
practicing radio publicist, I find the 
AER Journal a very useful periodical 
indeed. 

“IT always enjoy the editorial com- 
ments, which are wise and pointed. | 
certainly hope the Journal lives and 
prospers for a long time to come.”- 
Dan THompson, director of radio, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 








